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E QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF THE ROLLS-ROYCE OWNERS CLUB OF AUSTRALIA 


PRAECLARVM 
The literal translation of this Latin word is variously given as “outstanding”, 
“pre-eminent”, “of noble lineage’, “nobility” et cetera. 
The word was also used in the motto adopted by Sir Henry Royce: 
“QVIDVIS RECTE FACTVM QVAMVIS HVMILE PRAECLARVM” 
Whatever is rightly done, however humble, is noble. 
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EDITORIAL 


A fairly true indication of the value of a vintage Rolls-Royce Ghost can be 
gained from the results of the Palfreyman Sale recently held at Ingleside, 
Queensland. My informant tells me that prices ranged from $1400.00 for a 1920 
Chassis to $7700. 00 for the 1923 seven passenger saloon. 


However, to the average Club Member, the prices paid were secondary to 
the fact that it appears that most if not all the cars will remain in Australia, and 
a big percentage of the buyers were enthusiastic club members who will undoubt- 
edly one day present these cars at our Rallys and give many people some of the 
pleasure that can be had from looking at or talking about a beautiful Silver Ghost. 


The greatest pleasure of course is in owning one and our congratulations go 
to the lucky buyers at the Palfreyman Sale. An “on the spot" report by Gavin 
Sandford-Morgan elsewhere in this issue will be of interest to all readers. 
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Final Drive Chasais Dimensions ] | Tyr 
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NOTES 


A = Automatic. 

F=Front, 

L=Long. 

R > Rear. 

$ =Short. 

*Weighta and prices are for chassis only. 


excapt where coachwark ia alandard 
(Silver Dawn, Silver Cloud, Silver Shadow). 


{Maximum speeda will vary according to 
atyle of coachwork. 
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The first car to bear the name Rolls-Royce. 


Some 19 examples of the 2-cylinder 10 h.p. car were built between 1904 and 1906. 
Three are believed to survive. The above car is thought to be the first Rolls-Royce 
delivered to a private owner. 


Bentley T Series Fixed-head Coupe by Pininfarina 
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GHOST DISTRIBUTOR CONTACT ADJUSTMENT 


High-tension current in the old Ghost distributor is conducted from the rotor 
to the spark plug wires via the contact carriers which are adjustable. The 
optimal spark is obtained when the carriers are set to about .001" - .0015" 
clearance with the rotor. This setting is empirical with me because | cannot find 
any reference to the original R-R specifications in the handbooks. 


The contact carriers are found under the six knobs arranged horizontally 
around the distributor. Remove one knob ata time. You will find that the 
contact carrier can be gently tapped in and out without disturbing the locking 
screw (which requires a special tool). 


/ 


Turn the starting handle and adjust each carrier in turn as you move the 
rotor. 


-001 - .0015’’ 
to plug wire 
locking screw 
contact carrier 


JOHN BULL 


John is an Armstrong Siddeley enthusiast who owns one of the most beautiful 
and well kept cars of this make in Australia. He also loves Rolls-Royces and 
derives a lot of pleasure from his drawings - several of these have been published 
in recent issues of Praeclarvm and we look forward to many more ~ Thanks John. 
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REMINISCENCES ON THE RESTORATION 
OF "CHARLOTTE" 


Bearing in mind that most of the readers of this Magazine have, at some 
stage or another, been mixed up in the absorbing task of "restoring a car", | felt 
it rather pointless to continue the series of articles on this subject. When it came 
to the time to contribute an article for the Magazine, | found | had been so busy 
working on the car, that there was no other subject available to write up. Every 
spare moment for two years has been devoted to the task of putting the car in order, 
so you are now about to continue reading of the restoration of a car. 


A separate article could be written one day by a person qualified to delve 
into the minds of Members who restore Rolls-Royces, but for this article, suffice it 
to say, "we do - God help us". 


It has been said that one should fortify oneself for several weeks, with 
suitable wines etc. before starting work on a car, but in my case it was simply one 
night. When returning home from a party, | found the car had a mind of its own 
and instead of answering the wheel, the beast drove into a post, instead of the 
driveway. By next morning, when the head had cleared a little, | saw that little 
damage had been done, however, it was necessary for the car to spend a few 
weeks at a firm of coachbuilders. 


When it came home, Jack and Heather Joynes called over to see the work, 
and started investigating the amount of work necessary to put the car back into its 
former state. Within a few short hours, instead of having a complete car, | was 
left with a stripped body mounted on a twenty horsepower chassis, and dozens of 
boxes of parts. To this day, Jack and Heather delight in recalling the horror - 
stricken look | gave when | saw what had been done. I must admit though, had 
they not taken a firm hand and got on with stripping the car, it would never had 
been done. 


Following the rules laid down by so many before me, | arranged to have the 
car painted, and acting on instructions from the painter, | steamcleaned the chassis 
in preparation for this. Some weeks later, | left the car in the painter's hands 
only to find within a short space of time, that he was unable to finish the job due 
to staff problems. 


George Williams came to the rescue here and in a short time, regular users 
of Centennial Park, the Dressage Clubs, the Archery Clubs, Ladies Croquet Teams 
etc., were amazed to see what once was a car tearing down through the Park 
towards the City. The appearance of the car was bad enough, but the fact that 
the driver and passenger were wrapped up like Eskimos was TOO much. Why, you 
say, did they look like this? Well, as it happened the car had no windscreen, it 
was raining, and the temperature was down to 38 degrees, so it was necessary to 
be well rugged up. With travelling rugs, hats etc., | must admit we did look a 
sight. 


For several weeks | pondered the problem of body colours for the car, and 
when George Williams had almost reached breaking point, | decided upon Claret 
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with a dash of purple, said farewell and set off for a prospecting holiday to 
Lightning Ridge. 


Whilst | was away, plating firms had all the work done on headlamps, handles, 
brackets, window frames etc., and George continued his spray painting. When | 
came home, there was the car in all its glory, just waiting for the final touches 
to the exterior and what looked like years of work to the interior. 


On instructions from the programme manager, Jack Joynes, | had already 
arranged to have the upholstery fabrics imported after many hours of writing to 
firms here and overseas seeking Bedford Cord. As this was not available in the 
desired colour, | settled for an expensive tapestry which had as a basic colour, the 
same maroon shade as the exterior of the car. Headlining had been a difficult 
choice, but was decided upon when I saw the last twelve yards of an upholstering 
velvet in a store in Sydney. Leather for the front compartment was under way, the 
hides selected and the desired colour being prepared. 

For some unknown reason, at this stage 1 bought a very old sewing machine, 
and ina fit of confidence, decided that | would upholster the car myself. Not only 
the Club Members, but the Company that built the machine considered me mad, 
but for all the argument, | determined to prove them wrong. 


For the next few months | sat treadling away in the garage, and finally began 
to achieve the result of a mid Victorian Drawing Room in the back of the Twenty. 


When finished, the upholstery was rather startling to most Members, and | 
decided that until the car was complete, all visitors would be barred from the garage. 


The next job was the French Polishing. When professional Polishers quoted for 
the job, | got the impression that they thought this must be the last job in many 
years to come. The prices seemed incredibily high. | decided the best course of 
action was to study the textbooks and see if | could do the work myself. Many 
weeks of experimenting with stains, fillers, and polishes, later | realized just why 
French polishing cost so much, but | had finished the job and was satisfied with it. 


Little remained to be done now, and little time remained to do it. With only 
four weeks left to the Mildura Rally, the carpets had to be made, the lamps handles 
and fittings to be replaced and a thousand other jobs unthought of. Jack and Heather 
came to the rescue here, and just two days before the Rally we set out from Sydney in 
in an almost completed car. 


The morning we set out, | realised | had not made the straps to hold the 
luggage trunk which I had been fortunate in obtaining (with the help of Gordon 
Pennington) to the car, so at 4.00 a.m. I set out to make some straps. 


Five a.m. saw me on the way with Frank Meek as Navigator. 5.30a.m. saw 
both of us trying to repair the generator which had stopped generating, and 6.30 
saw us still at it. 


Seven a.m. saw us crossing the Razorback Ridge in a snow storm, and moments 
later the windscreen wiper gave up the ghost. Both of these items were things | had 
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put off as being unnecessary - to be attended to at a later stage. How soon that stage 
came. 


The rest of the trip passed off without incident, and on returning home, | set 
out to finish the last few jobs, such as cleaning the chassis and painting it, 
replacing spark plugs leads, cleaning and enamelling the engine, fitting all the 
parts that are left over, and in general, tidy up the work. 


Now, some six months later, | am still trying to finish. | have found small 
things that need attention, things that take hours to fix, yet look so simple. No 
doubt it all stems from the initial stage when one decided to "restore" and continues 
on as a state of never being satisfied. 


In restoring the car, | took as many short cuts as possible, and used things not 
original to the particular chassis such as plastic wiring. The purists will shout and 
throw their arms up in horror at this, but in restoring the car, | have forgone 
originality for practicability. | am still able to use the car as daily means of 
transport, and intend doing just this for years to come. 


Who knows, years from now, | may get the bug again and start restoring the 
car once more. | wonder if it would be possible to change the main body colour 
without having to do the black again? Could we use Blue-green and still have 
tapestry? Perhaps it might be just as easy to look for another car to restore. There 
is no need to write another article on why we restore Rolls-Royces - there is 
nothing so time consuming or worthwhile. No doubt | will meet you searching the 
countryside for a chassis to restore. 


by Graeme Soderland 


VAN DEN PLAS 


Carrosserie Van Den Plas, founded in Brussels about 1870, had by 1913 
become one of Europe's leading coachbuilders, employing some eight hundred 
craftsmen. The company closed during the First World War and was re-formed after, 
by a brother of the founder, but it never regained its pre-eminent position and 
finally ceased production early in the nineteen-thirties. 
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THE PALFREYMAN SALE 


Reported by Gavin Sandford-Morgan 


The circumstances which led our fellow Member Faris Palfreyman to decide 
to sell 15 of the Rolls-Royce Cars from his collection are not our concern, but 
suffice to say that he had decided to reduce his collection to more manageable 
proportions, by selling off most of his post 1914 cars, and most of the cars on 
which restoration had still to be completed. 


It is a situation in which few if any of us are likely to find ourselves, but | 
am sure we all sympathise with Mr. Palfreyman in the moments of indecision he had 
to face while deciding which cars to keep and which to sell. 


However, the result of his decisions culminated in one of the largest, if not 
the largest sale of Rolls-Royces ever conducted. The Sale was advertised world 
wide, was described in a beautifully produced Catalogue, and was held on 
Mr.Palfreyman's very attractive property at Ingleside, near Burleigh Heads in 
Southern Queensland. 


The property itself, St. Helen's Farm, is situated in a charming little valley 
about ten miles in-land from the Gold Coast and must have afforded Mr. Palfreyman 
many a happy hour during its planning and development, not the least item being 
the extensive plantings of both native and exotic trees. The property itself, 
consisting of some 140 acres, with three houses, two of them air conditioned, 
various outbuildings, and the magnificant shed which housed the Rolls-Royces was 
put up for sale first. 


The crowd was comparatively small at this stage, perhaps 200 strong, and of 
this 200 there was apparently only one genuine buyer. To the consternation of the 
Auctioneer, who was almost pleading with the crowd, the property was finally 
knocked down for $25,500.00, which by all accounts was not so much a bargain 
as an outright gift. Exit one very lucky buyer. 


There were those who hoped that this was a portent, indicating that the Rolls- 
Royces might sell for equally low prices, but a quick glance around the Rolls 
Motor House where many a well known figure in Rolls-Royce circles was to be 
seen strolling with studied nonchalance should have dispelled any wishful thinking 
on this score. 


After the land sale at 11.00 a.m. the crowd increased steadily, until by the 
time 2.00 approached there must have been the best part of 1, 000 people present. 
At least half of this number were trying to crowd into the Motor House with the 
result that, with an ambient temperature of about 90°F. and humidity of some 80% 
conditions in the building had to be experienced to be believed. 


Any Europeans present must have been thinking of Sauna Baths, while any 
wiley Oriental buyers must have been irresistibly reminded of their last Turkish bath. 
To the majority of Australians present it was just plain bloody hot. 
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In spite of the size of the crowd it seemed fairly apparent, even earlier in 
the day, that the wide publicity given to the sale did not appear to have had the 
effect of luring many, if any, overseas buyers. One heard the occasional 
American accent, but it seemed more likely that these visitors were normal tourists, 
and there were no obvious signs of English or Continental buyers. 


As the time for the sale approached | selected what | felt was a good vantage 
point, seating myself firmly on the radiator of Lot No.11, a Silver Ghost Chassis 
No.35TW, which was fortunately not already equipped with a "Flying Lady". The 
standard hexagonal radiator cap appeared quite comfortable at this early stage. 


By this time,not only the temperature and humidity in the building was steadily 
increasing, but tension had also risen to a high point. Batteries of television 
cameras and press photographers were lined up facing the Auctioneers dais, while 
photographic spot lights were also trained on the dais and sections of the crowd, 
thus serving to raise the temperature still higher. 


As the Conditions of Sale were read out by Auctioneer George Sevenoaks, 
several deficiencies in the organisation became apparent. Even from my relatively 
close vantage point, it was difficult to hear the Auctioneer, and obviously almost 
impossible for those at the back, judging by their calls for increased volume. Surely 
an amplifier is essential equipment for any sale of this type. Secondly, for some 
unstated reason, the cars were not being sold in Catalogue order, so that considerable 
confusion was created by the cars being sold under lot numbers which differed from 
the Catalogue numbers, and in a different order. Asa result of these two factors, 
there was considerable confusion on several occasions regarding just which car was 
actually being put up for sale. 


These deficiencies apart, the Sale proceeded in a slow but reasonably coherent 
fashion, except that it was very difficult to see the bidders and buyers, and often 
impossible to hear the name of the successful purchaser. 


The first car put up for sale was the 20 horsepower Tourer, a pleasant 
attractive little car, which at $3,200.00 appeared to bring a good but not excess- 
ively high price. Even at this early stage it was apparent that many were holding 
back in the hope that even if they could not get a bargain, they at least would not 
be instrumental in pushing the price too high too quickly. 


The next car offered was the good looking American style Silver Ghost, which 
had been fitted with a touring body of Willys-Knight origin. The resulting effect 
was quite attractive, particularly since the finished body had been reupholstered 
in good quality leather, a full set of instruments was fitted, and the car carried a 
good set of 7.00 x 21 tyres. 


Our Member Bert Ward from Sydney, who is the recognised genealogical 
expert on Rolls-Royces in New South Wales, said that he believed this to be one of 
the best Silver Ghost Chassis in the country, and understood that it had only covered 
some 48,000 miles. On this basis the car seemed to be quite good value at 
$5,750.00, despite its rather poor quality paint work, and ugly American drum 
type head lamps, carrying one Essex, and one Nash lens. 
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As expected, highest price was obtained for the very elegant and attractive 
Park Ward Silver Ghost Touring Limousine, which was in very nice original 
condition, and in general is a very pleasant and useable car. It was knocked down 
for $7,700.00 to Member David Jones of Melbourne, who was bidding on behalf of 
a Melbourne friend. Subsequent discussion with David confirmed that he and his 
friend had also estimated the potential value at approximately $10, 000.00, so that 
they are no doubt very pleased with their purchase. 


Full details of the prices obtained are shown on the attached table, which 
also sets out the Catalogue description, with additional details obtained from my 
notes made before the sale. 


As a matter of interest | have also recorded my estimate of what the cars 
would bring. While some of my estimates of what the better cars would bring 
turned out on the low side, anda few exceed my estimate, | was interested tonote 
that, in total, my estimate was not very far out. 


In general, it appeared that my estimate of the value of a reasonable complete 
vintage Silver Ghost Chassis, at $1,500.00 to $2000.00, was shared by most of the 
purchasers. It also appeared from the relatively high prices paid for the two ugly 
old saloon Ghosts that some people are prepared to pay considerably more than | 
would for a complete Silver Ghost in running order, despite the handicap of un- 
attractive body work and departures from original specification. 


Despite the very trying conditions and other adverse features, this sale was a 
most fascinating experience which | am very glad | did not miss. The whole sale 
took about 14 hours, but was so interesting that it was not until | dismounted stiffly 
from my vantage point that | realised a certain portion of my anatomy had in that 
14 hours been modified to hexagon or even dodecahedron section. 


This sale will no doubt be used as the basis for Rolls-Royce values in Australia 
for many years to come, and for this reason alone is worth recording in some detail. 
While personal opinion must obviously vary | felt that some of the references to 
“completely restored" or even "complete" were misleading, and where possible | 
have recorded my personal opinion in the table attached to this report. 


In general, | feel that prices were consistent with current values and while 
there were no bargains, neither were there any excessively high prices paid. Whether 
one went to buy or not, | feel that anyone who made the trip to St.Helen's Farm 
must have come away feeling they got good value from a most interesting and 
exciting day. 
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Catalogue Catalogue Details Price 
No. Description Estimated Realised 
(be 1929 20/25 H.P. Park - Ward, Division 
Limousine Wheel Discs, 6.00x 19, $3000.00 _ 
Good and ariginal. $4000. 00 $3100.00 
2, 1928 Phantom | Handsome Windover Fabri¢ 
Limousine Weymann - type, Division, , 
7.00 x 19, Good and $3000. 00 . 
original, Aluminium Head. $4000.00 $4500.00 
ae 1926 Phantom | 19" wheels, complete and 
Chassis No. 17 TC original, Fair condition, $2000.00 _ 
C.1. Head. $2500. 00 a2zconxo0 
4, 1924 Silver Ghost Martin & King, ugly, 4W.B., 
Limousine, C/N 6 TM 7.00 x 21, 'B' Steering, $2000.00 _ 
Fair Condition. $2500. 00 s3100 do 
‘Se 1924 Silver Ghost Damaged Radiator, No Mascot, 
Chassis, C/N 581M, 6.00x 21, ‘D Steering, $1500. 00 $1550.00 
Brass fittings. Lights, oil tank, Fair Condition. 
6. 1923 Silver Ghost Park Ward Touring Saloon, very 
Saloon attractive lines, complete, 
original, very good condition, $8000.00 - 
‘D' Steering, No Division. $10000. 00 SARE le 
7. 1923 Silver Ghast 4W.B., 'D' Steering. Mascot, 
Chassis, C/N 26 PK, oil tank, twin spares, 
Restored, unrestored 6.50 x 20, some instruments, $2500. 00 J $3600.00 
Barker Cabriolet Good Condition. $3000. 00 : 
Body. 
8. 1923 Silver Ghost No lights or Instruments, 'C' 
Chassis, C/N 52 LK, Steering, Fair condition, 
completely restored 6.00x 21. Body possibly $1500.00 $1500.00 
unrestored coupe Australian, not pretty. 
body. 
9. 1923 20H.P. Tourer, Good condition, complete 
considerably restored. and original, No Magneto $3000.00 _ 
2W.B., 3 speed. $4000. 00 232100400 
10, 1922 Silver Ghost Queensland Motor Bodies, 
7 passenger Saloon Ugly, 5.25% 21, Paddon 
C/N 2ZG Radiator shutters, Fair $2000.00 _ 
condition. $2500.00 BSfEONAD 
ee 1921 Silver Ghost No Instruments, Fair condition, 
Chassis, C/N 76 JG, 6.00x 20, 'C' Steering, No oil 
Restored, unrestored tank or lights. Body shell only, $1500.00 _ $2300. 00 
Limousine body. fair lines. $2000. 00 
12. 1921 Silver Ghost Fair condition, 5.25 x 21, 
Chassis C/N 62 JG Instruments, mascot, oil $1500. 00 2 $2000. 00 
completely restored tank. $2000. 00 ; 
13. 1921 Silver Ghost Good to very good condition, 
Touring Car, C/N Willys - Knight Body, well re- 
85 AG. upholstered in good leather, $7000.00 _ $5750. 00 
all instruments, 7.00 x 21, ‘D' $8000. 00 ‘ 
Steering, reputed 48,000 miles. 
14. 1920 Silver Ghost Not complete, no Distributor, 
Chassis, C/N 34 FW, some instruments, No oil tank, 
complete, restored 6.00x 19, 'D' Steering, Good $1500. 00 
Condition $2000.00 ~ S173 00 
15; 1920 Silver Ghost Fair Condition, Damaged $1500. 00 $1400. 00 
Chassis C/N 35 TW, radiator, No ail tank, 
complete. some instruments. 
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BARKER 


The house of Barker was established in 1710 by one of Queen Ann's officers 
of the Guards. His contact with people at Court, and his ability to organise and 
to select top craftsmen, soon brought success. His premises were in Chandos Street, 
off London's Strand. George III gave Barkers many orders, and they built more 
than twenty coaches and carriages for Queen Victoria. 


Barkers were associated with Rolls-Royce from the beginning of that firm's 
history. In 1905 C. S. Rolls & Co. issued a statement that “all Rolls-Royce cars 
will be fitted with Barker's bodies". Barker & Co. was re-formed in that year as 
Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders) Ltd. 


The skill that had won them a reputation for producing horse-drawn vehicles 
of extreme elegance was now transferred to the motor car. Their bodies wére often 
lavish, sometimes unorthodox. A state car built in 1913 for the Nizam of Hyderabad 
had raised throne at the rear, with four collapsible seats in front for attendants. 

It was finished in a rich canary yellow with gold mountings. 


In 1909 Barkers moved their works and offices to larger premises in Olaf 
Street, Shepherds Bush, London, and opened showrooms in South Audley Street, 
Mayfair. 


Barkers continued to be the leading specialists in coachwork on the Rolls- 
Royce chassis, at the same time experimenting and developing new means of 
manufacture and patenting such items as the Barker headlamp dipper and the 
Barker wheel disc. 


However, with the decline in demand for specialised bodies and the rise in 


operating costs, Barkers found it increasingly difficult to carry on, and finally 
went into liquidation in 1938. They were subsequently taken over by Hoopers. 
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BARKER 


Coupé Cabriolet on 1928 Twenty GXL 14 
No mention is made on the coachbuilders photographs of the dickey superstructure 
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HOOPER 


Hooper, perhaps more than any other coachbuilding firm, founded their 
considerable reputation on royal patronage. Established in 1805, with premises in 
the Haymarket, London, they held royal warrants to the British Sovereigns in an 
unbroken sequence from 1830 when the first one was granted until they closed 
down after the Second World War. 


With a hundred years' experience of coachbuilding behind them, Hoopers 
readily adapted themselves to the motor age. One of their early commissions was 


to build a body on a Daimler chassis for King Edward VII in 1904. 


By this time Hoopers & Co. (Coachbuilders) Ltd. had established showrooms 
at the top of St. James' Street in London's West End, and their coachbuilding 
factory at Chelsea was the biggest of its kind in London. } 


Between the two World Wars Hoopers were large exporters of specialised 
bodies. Their clients included the Emperor of Japan, the King of Egypt and the 
Shah of Persia. Hoopers list of royal and distinguished patrons was, as the Times 
said at the time, "unequalled by any other coachbuilder in the world". 


During the Second World War the firm was taken over by B.S.A., through 
whom they affected a connection with Daimler, which was then part of B.S.A. 


After the war Hoopers restarted coachbuilding, and one of their earliest orders 
was to build a convertible body for the King of Arabia on a pre-war Phantom III 
chassis. 


They exhibited three models at the 1959 Motor Show, but these were in the 
nature of a swan song. The models were never repeated, and that year Hoopers 
ceased finally to make coachwork for "royal and distinguished patrons". 


Sports Saloon on 1931 Phantom II Continental 11JS 
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H.J.MULLINER 


From the parent company of Mulliners of Northampton and through the 
coachbuilding concern of A.G.Mulliner in Liverpool, emerged in 1900 the firm 
of H.J.Mulliner & Co. of Brook Street, Mayfair, London. H.J.Mulliner having 
purchased from his cousins the motor car body building section of Mulliner London 
Ltd., a joint venture of A.G.Mulliner of Liverpool and Arthur Mulliner of 
Northampton. 


The company prospered, being closely identified with the leading makes of 
chassis and with Rolls-Royce from the commencement of that company. 


To cope with growing business, additional premises were aquired in Bath Road, 
Chiswick, London, and showrooms were taken in Grafton Street, Mayfair. 


Shortly before the First World War, H.J.Mulliner, wishing to retire, sold 
out to John Croall & Sons Ltd., an old-established Edinburgh firm of coachbuilders. 
The company continued under its old name and was managed by Mr. Frank Piesse, 
brother-in-law of H.J.Mulliner. 


Between the wars, H.J.Mulliner & Co. constructed hundreds of fine bodies 
for mounting on Rolls-Royce chassis, their 1936-39 razor-edge saloons with thin 
windscreen pillars being particularly elegant. 


After the Second World War coachbuilding continued but on a much reduced 
scale and in 1959 an approach was made to Rolls-Royce which resulted in that 
company taking over H.J.Mulliner & Co. 


In 1961 Rolls~Royce then merged their two coachbuilding concerns, Park 
Ward and H.J.Mulliner, into one entity under the name of H.J.Mulliner, 
Park Ward Ltd. 


«> 
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Sedanca de Ville on 1938 Phantom II] 3CM125 
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by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
(Reprinted from Automobile Quarterly) 


It was in March, 1911, that a Barker-bodied Rolls-Royce touring car bearing 
the Hampshire County license plate AA.19 first appeared with the plated statuette 
of a girl upon its radiator cap. The "Spirit of Ecstasy" had made her bow, and in 
the years to follow she was to be regarded as part of the Rolls-Royce mystique, 
along with the entwined R's of the emblem, the individualistic "early" and "late" 
inscribed upon the ignition quadrant and the classic Grecian profile of the radiator 
itself. 


AA.19's owner, my father, John, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, hailed the 
advent of this mascot with restrained pleasure in his weekly publication, "Car 
Illustrated". He quoted Rolls-Royce's own press release and then used this examplar 
of automotive ornaments as a peg on which to hang a piece of special pleading. 

"Is it not time," he asked, "to protest against the ridiculous types of mascot which 
in so many instances are allowed to disfigure a good car, as one may see on the 
roads at any time?" But he neglected to mention that he had been the instigator 
of Rolls-Royce's new and dignified hallmark. 


For behind the story of the "Spirit of Ecstasy," as the flying-lady mascot was 
called, lies a series of links, involving a pioneer automobilist and the secretary 
who was his closest friend and companion, a sculptor of distinction who contrived 
to cross the bridge to commercial success without sacrificing artistry - and the 
celebrated partnership, forged in Manchester in 1904, that led to the evolution of 
"The Best Car in the World." My father shares with C.S.Rolls the honor of being 
the first British driver to race on the Continent (Paris-Ostend, 1899). Yet he was 
more than just a pioneer automobilist; he was an ardent champion of the new 
locomotion, pleading its cause first in the House of Commons, where he satasa 
Member for the New Forest, and then in the Lords. He won the affection of 
fellow motorists by steering through Parliament the bill that legalized Britain's 
first motor race - the Irish Gordon Bennett in 1903 - and then incurred considerable 
odium as the originator of the Bill for the Registration of Motor Vehicles, which 
brought license plates to his country. A tireless campaigner for better roads, he 
foresaw the motorways of today thirty years before any official action was takenin 
Britain to implement such ideas. And he once berated civil authorities in London 
for dismissing roads as merely "places to lay pipe in". 
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Despite the periodic coolness of Anglo-American relations, John ScottMontagu 
made more than one trip to the United States, keeping as careful an eye on auto- 
motive developments in Detroit as at home. Because of his friendship with Charles 
Rolls, a fellow Old Etonian, he performed the opening ceremony at Rolls-Royce's 
new Derby plant in July, 1908, and henceforth there was always at least one Rolls- 
Royce in the garages at Beaulieu. Nor could he be swayed from his allegiance to 
the marque. Years later, in 1921, his neighbor at Sowley, Henry Spurrier, attempted 
to beguile him with his new overhead-cam Leyland Eight. My father was impressed 
with the big car's road-holding but remarked to his agent, Captain Henry Widnell, 

"I should consider it an act of traitorism to take any other car." He did not. When 
his Silver Ghost phaeton fell due for replacement, it was succeeded by one of the 
first new Phantoms with body by Barker. 


In 1902 he had broken new ground with'Car Illustrated', a "society" weekly 
dedicated to automotive affairs. Although by the standards of a socialistic age it 
might be termed a snob journal, with its articles on feminine fashions and descriptions 
of the homes of aristocratic motorists ("Cars and Country Houses"), it nonetheless 
beat the big drum for its founder's more serious interests. Further, it displayed a 
standard of typography sadly lacking in the rest of the motoring press at the time. 
On the artistic side it published some of the first work of the immortal Frederick 
Gordon-Crosby, and its first staff artist was none other than the renowned sculptor 
Charles Sykes. Sykes designed what must have been the first automobile mascot for 
one of my father's early Daimlers, and his first signed drawings appeared in the 
magazine in 1903. These were grotesques, satirizing the anti-motoring public in 
terms of medieval and even Stone Age machines of destruction. In addition to these 
works the link between ‘Car Illustrated’ and Sykes produced some more serious work. 


Scott-Montagu's involvement in the Irish Gordon Bennett Cup race of 1903 
did not end with his obtaining parliamentary sanction for the event. He also 
presented a trophy to be awarded the entire team that made the best overall per- 
formance in the race. The magnificent Montagu Trophy was the work of staff artist 
Sykes, and in later years Rolls-Royce owners were to note a marked similarity be- 
tween the female figure that adorned their radiator caps and the lady of the trophy. 
They were certainly on the right track. 


Eleanor Thornton, like Charles Sykes, had been associated with ‘Car Illustrated’ 
from its earliest days - as my father's private secretary. She was, in fact, very 
much more than a secretary, but throughout her long association with John Scott- 
Montagu she acted with consummate dignity, and relations with the ailing Lady 
Montagu were never allowed to deteriorate; in fact, some friendly correspondence 
between the two has survived. What was, therefore, more natural than that Sykes 
should select Miss Thornton as his model for some of his greatest pieces of sculpture? 


When Rolls-Royce first exhibited their 40-50 hp car at the 1906 London Motor 
Show, there was, of course, no thought of a mascot. Company finances could not 
have withstood such an extravagance on top of the grandiose gestures so beloved of 
Claude Johnson at the London end of the business. Actually, it's doubtful that the 
"Spirit" would ever have appeared, had not the dubious taste of the British motoring 
public forced John Montagu's hand. 
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Even now, Britain's motoring press levels occasional attacks against the "dolly- 
danglers" who fill the rear windows of their cars with grotesque dolls, bobbing birds 
and tigers with electrically illuminated eyes wired to the stop-light circuit. In the 
days of open-bodied automobiles, the idiom was different, but it was equally taste- 
less. As the world had yet to encounter Adolf Hitler, the swastika was a favorite, 
as were airscrews and other symbols of the infant science of aviation, while the 
traditionally lucky black cat also had its following. 


The most popular mascot was the comic cop: understandably so in Britain, 
where police persecution of the motorist was at its zenith, where the motoring press 
published weekly maps showing the worst "trapping areas," and where editors 
counseled residents in counties with motorphobic chief constables to register their 
automobiles over the border in more friendly territory and thus avoid contributing 
to the coffers of anti-motoring administrations. 


Caricatures of English "bobies" were beneath the dignity of Rolls-Royce, for 
they marred its elegance. Hence, at Lord Montagu's instigation, Sykes designed 
the "Spirit of Ecstasy," a girl who, in the artist's own words, “has selected road 
travel as her supreme delight and has alighted on the prow of a Rolls-Royce car to 
revel in the freshness of the air and the musical sound of her fluttering draperies." 
Although this figure may have been, and probably was, a composite derived from 
the various models who sat for Sykes, the features are unmistakably those of Eleanor 
Thornton. So are those seen ona figure, positioned somewhat differently, which 
was rejected by Rolls-Royce for reasons unknown and later adopted by my father for 
his personal cars. 


"Arrangements are being made," Rolls-Royce stated in 1911, "by which an 
owner of a Rolls-Royce may acquire one of these figureheads at a cost of a few pounds.’ 
But the 1913 catalog depicts only the two cars so equipped. No mention is made of 
Sykes's "Spirit" in the list of approved accessories, and itis not until 1921 that she 
was officially mentioned as "factory equipment," included in the price of each 
complete car. Until then, incidentally, Sykes personally put the finishing touches to 
each mascot before it was affixed to its car. 


Eleanor Thornton was not destined to survive Syke's "Spirit" for long. In the 
winter of 1915 my father, by then Inspector of Mechanical Transport in India, re- 
turned to his post after a difficult conference in London. Miss Thornton sailed with 
him on the S.S.Persia. On December 30th the liner was torpedoed off Crete, and 
it sank in a few moments. Both of them were sucked under. My father was blown to 
the surface by an underwater explosion, but his secretary was never seen again. 
After on ordeal of four days in an open boat, eleven survivors were picked up by the 
steamer Nung Chow, and John Scott-Montagu returned to England to read his own 
obituaries. 


Miss Thornton is commemorated by a tablet in Beaulieu parish church. My 
father seldom referred to that tragic incident at sea in later life, though to friends 
he would occasionally murmur sadly, "Poor Thorn. It was terrible," But perhaps the 
memorial that Eleanor Thornton would have appreciated most is the statuette on the 
radiator of every Rolls-Royce car ever since. It is a fitting tribute to a girl who 
brought efficiency into my father's professional life and serenity into his private life; 
and she handled an equivocal situation with dignity. 
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BRIGHTON RUN 


The road from London to Brighton is about fifty-one miles long. While it 
wanders pleasantly enough through Surrey and Sussex toward the south coast play- 
ground made famous by the Prince Regent, it has no particular merit - as a road. 
It isn't even ancient. But what exciting things it has seen - and still sees: 


Over the years this very ordinary Brighton Road has had a peculiar fascination 
for the competitive-minded and the venturesome. It has been the chosen 'track' for 
innumerable wagers and record-breaking exploits - on hobbyhorse, stage coach, 
velocipede, cycle, horseless carriage, and on foot; indeed in almost any field of 
locomotion, for in 1870 Sir John Lynton won a 1,000 guinea wager by pushing a 
barrow from Westminster Abbey to Brighton. 


In the golden age of coaching the Brighton Road was a veritable battleground- 
the scene of tooth-and-nail contests between a score or so of enterprising gentlemen 
all striving to run the fastest coach service to the coast. Indeed, the rivalry got so 
hot, and broken limbs or ribs so plentiful as horses bolted, or axles broke and 
coaches overturned, the proprietors were obliged to issue notices to assure timid 
travellers that racing was forbidden. Members of the aristocracy were so lured by the 
excitement of these 'engagements' that they took jobs as coachmen. The Marquis of 
Worcester was one; the Hon.Fred Jerningham drove the 'Day Mail’ regularly; the 
Duke of Beaufort owned and drove 'The Age’. 


But these roistering days had to come to an end. In 1841 the London and 
Brighton railway was opened and the coach was doomed although, in fact, coaches 
still plied on the Brighton Road until early this century. And then, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, came the sensational new form of locomotion on the road, 
the steam carriage, predecessor of the modern motor car, and it was not long before 
the horse-drawn vehicle bowed out. 


As all the world knows, in the early days of the horseless carriage a man had 
to walk in front with a red flag. In 1878 the Locomotives on Highways Act was 
amended. The red flag disappeared - on paper. But a man still had to walk twenty 
yards ahead and speed was limited to 4mph, so there wasn't really any difference. 
Emancipation came in November 1896. A new Act distinguished between the giant 
vehicles and ‘light locomotives', weighing less than three tons, which were allowed 
henceforth to travel without an advanced guard, up to 12mph. The motor car had 
come into its own. 


To celebrate the end of a law which had made motoring virtually impossible, a 
demonstration was planned. At an inaugural breakfast in London the Earl of 
Winchelsea ceremonially tore a red flag to pieces. Wearing yachting rigout, he 
positioned himself at the helm of a Panhard dog-cart and led a procession of fifty- 
eight cars and motorcycles down those roads once the preserves of the coachmen. 


Thus was born that unique event in the calendar of English occasions known 
the world over as the Brighton Run. For each year since 1896 'Emancipation Day'has 
been colourfully commemorated by a cavalcade of cars which sets out from Hyde Park 
in London and down the Brighton Road to finish on Madeira Drive. 
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Today it has one essential difference from the cavalcade of sixty-six years ago. In 
the Earl of Winchelsea's procession were the very latest in motor cars. Today it is 
a procession of noble veterans, carefully cherished through the years, for the only 
vehicles eligible to celebrate must have been built before 1905: indeed, a handful 
of those which took part in last year's Brighton Run were built in that very year of 
emancipation - 1896. 


Thousands of people gather in Hyde Park each November to see these quaint 
and enchanting vehicles start off, with jerks and wheezes, their brasswork agleam, 
the paintwork lovingly restored. Thousands more drive in their modern motor cars 
down the Brighton Road to see how the antecedents of their Super This or Mini That 
behave, marvelling a little at the way some of these revered veterans mount the 
hills, laughing a little, in a kindly way, at the often period-costumed owners, 
spanners in hand, as they lie beneath their steeds tenderly rectifying some age- 
caused fault which threatens to prevent their reaching their Brighton goal. And 
there, on Madeira Drive, thousands more wait to cheer the steaming, puffing and 
rattling arrival of those who have made the course. It is all a very English spectacle 
-slightly fun-poking, abundantly nostalgic, but also a serious tribute to pioneers in 
what is now a great industry. 


"The Old Crocks Race" it is sometines vulgarly and incorrectly called. It is 
neither a race nor an affair for old crocks. It is a procession of beautifully 
preserved vehicles mustering all the performance and dignity left in their frames. 
There are no glittering prizes; nobody has to be the first one home. Every driver 
who arrives at Brighton within the generous time limit gets an inexpensive medal. 
It is highly treasured, for it is a replica of the medal awarded to all those who took 
part in that first Brighton Run in 1896-the day motoring really began. 
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ROYCE 


FREDERICK HENRY ROYCE was born on 27 March 1863 at Alwalton, near 
Peterborough. His father, James Royce, was a miller, and not long after F.H.R.'s 
birth his father's mill failed: when he was four years old, he was taken to London 
by his father who was going to work at the London Flour Mills. Royce was nine 
years of age when his father died and had received only one year of schooling. His 
mother became a housekeeper or nurse to various families, while he sold newspapers 
at Clapham Junction and Bishopsgate between the ages of 10 and 11, received a 
year of schooling and then was a telegraph boy from 13-14. An aunt living at 
Fletton provided £204 year for an apprenticeship for Royce at the Great Northern 
locomotive works at Peterborough between the ages of 14 and 17. 


When his aunt was unable to provide any more money, Royce was forced to 
teave the Great Northern works. He then worked for some time with a firm of tool- 
makers in Leeds and later became a tester with the Electric Light and Power Company 
in London. During this time, he attended evening classes at the City and Guilds 
Institute and other lectures and at 19 was sent to Liverpool as chief electrician of 
a subsidiary, but the liquidation of this company left him jobless again. 


As he had saved about £20, he was able, with A.E.Claremont, to found the 
firm of F.H.Royce and Co. in 1884 with a capital of £70 at Cooke St.,Manchester 
(the firm became Royce Ltd. in 1894 and survived to 1933). Various simple electrical 
devices were made and sold, and the profits used for financing more ambitious 
schemes and experiments, such as the successful development of an improved dynamo. 


Royce's purchase of 10 h.p. Decauville in 1903 led him to the design and 
construction of a 2-cylinder car, and on 1 April 1904 the first Royce car was driven 
out of the Cooke St. Factory. A meeting between Royce and the Hon.C.S.Rolls at 
the Grand Central Hotel in Manchester led to an agreement whereby C.S.Rolls 
and Co. became responsible for the sales of Royce's entire output of cars, which 
were renamed ‘Rolls-Royce’ - the first being on the road before the end of 1904.The 
partnership rapidly proved successful, and Rolls-Royce Ltd. was founded in 1906 
with an issued capital of £104,112, Royce becoming chief designer. 
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Although Royce's first four models (the 1Oh.p. 2-cylinder, the 15 h.p. 3- 
cylinder, the 20h.p. 4-cylinder and the 30h.p. 6-cylinder) were admirable cars 
for their period and were produced in respectable numbers, it was the Silver Ghost, 
first introduced in 1906 and immediately to become the company's only model for 
almost two decades, that made the company's reputation. Royce was probably not a 
great innovator, but his adoption of the best features of existing practice and 
his continual refinement of design and the sheer quality of workmanship that he 
fostered led to a succession of engines and chassis that the world's motor industry 
has never been able to equal. His lack of formal education was no handicap, but 
the effect on his health of years of overwork forced him in the last twenty years of 
his life to carry on his design work away from the factory and under constant medical 
care. His development of Rolls-Royce engines for military aircraft during the 1914-18 
war and for the Schneider Trophy winners in the late '20s and early '30s (which led 
to the Merlin engines of 1939-45) ultimately took Rolls-Royce Ltd. into a field of 
industry that now overshadows the motor car division. His own epitaph was,, 
however - 'Henry Royce, Mechanic’. 


ROLLS 


CHARLES STEWART ROLLS, third son of the Ist Lord Llangattock, was born 
in 1877 and educated at Eton and Cambridge, where he obtained a degree in 
mechanical engineering. His interest in motor vehicles dated from his purchase of 
a 35 h.p. Peugeot in 1894: in 1896, he made a historic run from London to his home 
in Monmouth, taking three days over the journey. He soon built up a reputation as 
a competition driver, taking part in many motor races on the Continent and winning 
the great 1000 miles' trial of 1900. 


One of Rolls' activities was dealing in motor cars, having established a part- 
nership with Claude Goodman Johnson in Conduit St., chiefly to handle Panhard 
& Levassor and Minerva cars. Henry Edmunds, a director of Royce Ltd., introduced 
Royce and Rolls to one another in 1904 when the first Royce car was built. Under 
the agreement resulting from this meeting, the first Rolls-Royce motor cars were 
constructed and were shown at the Paris Salon in November 1904, where they were 
awarded a major prize and considerably impressed the motoring press with their 
silence and general efficiency. In 1906, Rolls-Royce Ltd. incorporated C.$.Rolls 
and Co. and the motor car side of Rovce Ltd. with Rolls as technical director. 
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The development of the early Rolls-Royce cars culminated in the overwhelming 
success of the Silver Ghost (during the entire nineteen years it was made, demand 
was greater than production). Rolls' social contacts and his outstanding driving 
ability contributed, among his other qualities, to a major extent to the growth of 
the company during its first few years of existence. His interests extended to 
ballooning and flying as well, one of his achievements being the first crossing of 
the Channel in both directions in a heavier-than-air machine. When he was taking 
part in a landing competition at Bournemouth in 1910, his aeroplane stalled near 
the ground and he was killed almost instantly. The foundations that he had helped 
to lay, however, proved strong enough to survive the vicissitudes of Royce's 
illness, the internal strains of the 1914-18 war and Claude Johnson's death. 


JOHNSON 


CLAUDE GOODMAN JOHNSON. To the large majority of the motoring 
public, including the owners of post-war Rolls-Royce and Bentley cars, the name 
Claude Goodman Johnson means nothing, but this great pioneer motorist probably 
did more for the motoring movement in the early part of this centurey than any 
other man. 


C.J., as he was always known at Rolls-Royce, was born at Datchett on 24 
October 1864, one of a large family and son of a glover. He was educated at St. 
Paul's School and from there started work at the Imperial Institute under Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Owen. His remarkable aptitude was soon recognised and he was made 
Chief Clerk by the Prince of Wales himself, who had observed his abilities at an 
early date. 


In 1896, a motor exhibition was held in the grounds of the Imperial Institute, 
organised by C.J. so perfectly that shortly afterwards he was invited to become the 
first Secretary of the newly formed Automobile Club of Great Britain. During his 
five years in office, he was dedicated to having the motor vehicle officially 
recognised. He organised the 1900 Trial and battled with the local councils to have 
the laws of restriction altered; he suggested that cars should bear number-plates 
and that hotels should be inspected and approved, and it would seem that the credit 
of white lines on the roads must also go to him. When he joined the Automobile 
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Club, the membership was 163, and in his five years as Secretary this number grew 
to 2,300. When he resigned to go into partnership with the Hon. C.S. Rolls, it 
required three secretaries to take his place’ 


On the firm of C.S.Rolls and Co. securing the sole rights of selling Royce- 
built cars, C.J. at once saw the tremendous possibilities: he considered they could 
be the finest and most versatile cars of all, equally suited to town work or long 
distance touring. He was an artist at heart who appreciated the beauty of the design 
and was determined that its outstanding qualities should be shown to the world, and 
Henry Royce given the credit due to his genius. When Rolls-Royce Ltd. was formed 
in March 1906, Claude Johnson became managing director, a position he held until 
his death. In 1907, when the 40/50 was produced, C.J. named one the Silver 
Ghost and set out to show the world what a fine automobile could do. Later came 
other cars, also named by him,White Knave,Silver Rogue,Silver Phantom and The Charmer 


The school for chauffeurs, the periodic inspections in owners' garages and the 
fact that the radiator has never been changed, are but some of the things attributable 
to C.J. He was a patron of the arts, and Ambrose McEvoy, whose paintings hang in 
the National Gallery, and Marcel Dupré, the organist and composer, were both 
discovered by him. He refused a knighthood at the end of the 1914 war, as he felt 
he did not deserve the honour but that it should be given to his friend and partner, 
Henry Royce. When Claremont retired from the Chairmanship of the company in 
1920, this position was offered to C.J. but he refused it point blank. Self 
glorification was anathema to him; he would have none of it, neither praise nor 
honours. Everthing he did he considered a privilege; his brain or money had enabled 
a good thing to be put before the public and be recognised as such - he did not 
come into it, to his way of thinking. 


He died in April 1926, at the age of 61. He had worn himself out, but he 
lived long enough to see the New Phantom as a successful follower to the old 
40/50. He married twice and left a daughter from each marriage. 
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BENTLEY 


WALTER OWEN BENTLEY, known universally as W.O., was born on 16 
September 1888, the youngest member of a family of nine children, when the 
pound's value still meant something, and domestic assistance was no problem. 


His early days, whenever his governess could be persuaded to leave their 
Regent's Park home, were spent in frequent visits to a nearby railway bridge, to 
view the impressive passage of the Scotsman bellowing its way northwards. Their 
Avenue Road house also afforded the convenience of Lord's Cricket Ground, W.O.'s 
favourite sport, on which subject his library contains some 125 books. 


His love of trains persisted, for on leaving Clifton College W.O. became a 
premium apprentice at the Great Northern locomotive works at Doncaster. Those 
apprenticeship days, which began at 5a.m. and finished at 5.30 p.m., taught 
W.O. the highest standard of workmanship, which was the hall-mark of his every 
creation. This training also provided foot-plate duty on the Great Northern 
Atlantics, and in those 400 miles 7 tons of coal had to be hand shovelled, a good 
preparation for the ardours of days to follow, when W.O. competed in most of the 
major hill climbs and tourist trophy races on his early motor cycles. 


After completing his apprenticeship W.O. found that his first love, the 
locomotive, promised but a very restricted future, and almost reluctantly he found 
himself turning to the internal combustion engine, first with two wheeled vehicles, 
when turning his Rex and Indian motor cycles gained him numerous Gold medals in 
the London-Land's End trials of around 1908. From racing in the Isle of Man T.T.s 
and at Brooklands, W.O. graduated to four wheels, and 1910 saw him maintaining 
some 250 Unic Taxi cabs of the National Motor Cab Co. 


In 1912, his brother H.M. joined him and together they acquired the British 
agency then distributing the French D.F.P. car. During the next two years, W.O. 
modified this staid family conveyance into a competition model, which invariably 
made fastest time in its class in any event in which he could participate, astounding 
the manufacturers whom he persuaded to make up special pistons to his own specifi- 
cation, comprising mainly aluminium,a then entirely new metal for such a component. 
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But those halycon days were all too brief, and 1914 saw W.O. in the uniform 
of a lieutenant in the R.N.A.S. but still confident in the superiority of his 
aluminium piston, which he soon introduced to the Aircraft Manufacturers for fitting 
to their engines. 


Service with squadrons near the front showed W.O. the necessity for the utmost 
reliability needed in the air, and it was not long before the first Bentley Rotary 
engines were being produced, the B.R.1, one of the most successful of Britain's 
first world war fighter aircraft units, and the later B.R.2 for which an order of 
30, 000 existed before hostilities ceased. 


With the return of peace, though order books for new cars were full, selling 
D.F.P.s seemed a limited field for a talented designer, and by 1919 W.O.'s first 
car engine, the 3 litre Bentley, had burst noisily into life in a Barker Street mews. 


It was not long before competition entered into the newly formed company's 
policy, as a means of advertising and promoting sales amongst wealthy young sports- 
men of the day, and soon Bentleys were to prove invincible on the motor circuits 
of Europe, and those Bentley boys, the personification of the gay ‘twenties’, 
became a legend. 


The names of Bentley and Le Mans are synonymous; five times winners, four 
times in succession 1927, 1928, 1929, and 1930, a record only equalled by Jaguar 
and Ferrari over twenty years later. Yet concerning this classic event when Captain 
Duff, a private owner, suggested entering his 3 litre Bentley, in the first 'Le Man's' 
race of 1923, W.O. said 'l think the whole thing's crazy, nobody'll finish, cars 
aren't designed to stand that sort of strain for twenty-four hours’, and later went on 
to record 'By Friday morning | was in a fever of anxiety and suffering from a very 
bad conscience and in the afternoon | could stand it no longer, | found Hillstead- 
“Come on we've got to go and see this stupid race. We'll take the night boat", 
turning up at Le Mans a few hours before the start and to the great surprise of 
Clement and Duff. After a few hours in the pit, | decided that it wasn't at all 
stupid, that it was in fact very exciting. Le Mans was beginning to get into my blood, 
by midnight with the cars pounding past the stands with their lights on, my first 
sight of racing in the dark, | was quite certain that this was the best race | had ever seen: 


In the decade of Bentley's existence, a total of 3030 cars of all models was 
produced, culminating in the 8 litre, possibly W.O.'s greatest motor, and every 
one of these machines carried a five year guarantee, a fair indication of the faith 
the manufacturers had in their products. It must be very heartening for him toknow 
over 1000 of these wonderful Vintage Bentleys are in the Bentley Drivers Club this 
day, and fresh entries arrive each month. 


In 1931 the company was bought up by Rolls-Royce Ltd., and in 1933 a new 
form of Bentley emerged, but not of W.O.'s design, who soon was to join Lagonda's, 
to improve their existing 45 litre model, and to evolve the latest Bentley design, a 
V.12 Lagonda, a 100 m.p.h. plus luxury car, to take 3rd and 4th trouble-free 
places at Le Mans on its first race showing in 1939, though held back throughout 
the event to a predetermined set limit, and later to lap Brooklands at over 128m.p.h. 
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Another war and W.O. was immersed in armament production at the Lagonda 
works at Staines, only waiting for the return of sanity and further car production, 
which was to come in the form of the new twin overhead camshaft 23 litre Lagonda, 
with independent suspension all round. This engine was later fitted into the Aston- 
Martin and developed into the race winning form we now know so well. 


A span of over 40 years’ brilliant design is a feat any man could well be proud 
of, anda success story indeed. If anyone can look back on real achievement, that 
man is W.O. and what pleasure it must give him, perhaps even a little bemused, 
to find his machines of over 45 years ago, still giving untold joy to their present 
owners, and one of his old B.R.2 aero engined planes still happily flying, 
celebrating its 50th birthday. 


The most worthwhile things in live are not measured in money, and it is 
certain W.O. Bentley never tet that sordid consideration weigh in his constant 
striving for mechanical perfection. We are indeed lucky to have lived in the same 
era, and so been able to have enjoyed his superb products. 


PRODUCTION OF BENTLEY CARS 


1921 - 1931 
(Before the Rolls-Royce Ltd. take-over) 


3 Litres. Produced in both 9 ft. 94" and 10 ft. 10" wheelbase lengths with 14 
special 100 m.p.h. 9 fi. wheelbase models, total production between 1921-1929 
was 1620 with an additional 4 made up from spares after being taken over by Rolls~- 
Royce Ltd. 


65 Litres. Produced in three chassis lengths of 11 ft., 12 ft. 14", and 12 ft. 73" 
wheelbase between 1925 and 1930, total production was 373. 


4} Litres. The standard wheelbase length was 10 ft. 10" but 8 special 9 ft. 93" 
wheelbase models were also constructed accounting for a total production between 
1927 - 1930 of 716. 


Speed Sixes. Developed from the standard 63 Litre and made between 1928 and 
1930 with two standard wheelbase lengths of 11 ft. 84" and 12 ft. 84" with an 


additional 4 'Le Mans' models with 11 ft. wheelbase, total production was 171. 


8 Litres. Produced in two lengths with either 12 ft. or 13 ft. wheelbases, between 
1930 and 1931 a total production of 100 cars was achieved. 


4 Litres. Brought out in late 1930 only 50 cars were produced by 1931 when the 
old company closed. 
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